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ABSTP>ACT • . . 

The urban school principal is educatior's most 
visible line* administrator. The job is demanding, requiring highly 
developed administrative skills and is a posit'p-on about which little 
has been written. Faculty from.^h'e University of Illinois at Chicago 
began this study of a sample of .Chicago public school principals in 
early 1977, using ethnographic research methods, to determine how . 
principals operate in the midst of the many organizational 
cofistraints of a large-city school system. This pres^entation "focuses 
on the methods of data collectibn and the determination of the study 
sample. The preliminary findings center on. the principal''s use of 
time, new problems in the relationship between principals an,d theix 
staffs, the impact of administrative transfer for racial .integrat'^^on, 
and resqXts that challenge some myths about urban school systems, 
particularly in the areas of firing tenured teachers- "pushing 
paper," and administrator isolation. (Author/IRT) 
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This paper reports preliminary findings of a study of urban schooX prin-r 
* cipals that still is^ in progress: ^he study i^ being conducted by a* multi- 

^ disciplinary res^rch team from .the College of Education and the College of Turban 
Sciences at the University of Illinois at Chicago Circle, nie study is sryon- 
sored by the Chicago Principals Associ^ation and the Chicago Board of Education. 
It is funded by the Spenser Foundation through the Center for Urban Education 
of the Chicago Board -of Education. (See Charli One for a description of the in- 
terrelationship of researchers /nd supporting agencies.) 

Two advisory committees assist the reseiarchers . The project's professional 
advisory committee includes representation from the school sy-stem's central 

^offic^ administration, from the body of high school and elementary principals 

• ' * 

. ±n the system, fr*om the. school system's district superintendents, from the 

'I * 

officials of the ^hicago Principals Association, and froui'the professional per- 

sonnel of the Center for Urban' Education . ^ I ' - 

The second advisory committee^ is represeittat ive of scholars who have estab- ' 
lished reputations in research on the school principalship and/or upon the largj^- 
city ' school .organization. The committee met for a day in the early Spring 
of 1977 to advise the co-principal investigators on research design, theory 
and methodology. The committee at this- first itieetirl^was comprised of. Professors' 
Charles Bidwell from th% University of Chicago, Paul E^eterson from the University 
of Chicago, Russell Spillman fnom Ohi-o State * University , and R. Bruce McPhe;?Son 

" from the University of Chicago. t 

► ^ - ' ' . 

The' primary data in this study are observational descriptions of the' 

administrative behavior of a^ sample of Chicago Public ^ School principal^. Data 
collection %s of the "non->articipant observation" variety r- inv4Dlving researcher 

■. ; • ' ■ ' \ • 

access to the daily interacti/ons which characterize the principal's job. The 
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research concentrates upon 4 ^mall number of #pr.incipals representing different 

schooj. settings'an3 wil'l attempt thereby to provider comparative information ^ 

on administrative behavior und^r varying situational conditions. ^jQutlin^d • 

below in greater detail are indications of the variable/ tp be operationallzed and 

the, data collection steps to^ be taken. • , ' ' • / . . \ 

A. The Variables * > .. - ' 
{ • i. 

> * * '•-.'* 

J?his study explores school principals* perceptions and usage of 

, • -ft 

administrative discretion within a framework of organizational, constrai^nt s . 

It is the assumption of tVie study that principals will have diffejring per- 
ceptions of their 'discretionary auth^ity and -may display widely varying 
methods or styles of approach to common Administrative problems'. 

The term perception^ (of discretionary authority) is used to* refer*^ 
♦to the expi;:essed viewpoints as well as the actions of 9r3^ncipals in dealing 

with situations requiring a knowledge of school system directives, policies, 

* ' f 

and procedur'es. It may be suggested that the principal's perception of his 
. authgrity is heavily influenced: (a) by phe depthf and adequacy of his knov^ 
ledge of school system rules, policies, and operating pBOcedutes; (b) an 
attitude or^ideology which the principal brings to the interpr.etqt ion of his 
position. Dale Mann (1976), for example, found th^t principals in New York 

City'brought three differing st>ies of "role orientation'' to their jobs. 

If • ' ' • * ^ S 

The "trustee" type of principal depends upofi his judgment and his profes- 

signal training to decide what ds best tfor his -school and community; tfle 

"delegate" principal attempts to understand and reflect* the views and 

wishes of his loc^^l school and .community; while the "politico" displays both 

styles at differ^jAt times, depending upon the issue or- the' context 



o^ a decision (1976*: 15 - 35). In discussing the administrative styte 



} '* / 

of the "politico Mann writes: • , ' ' 

.*.politicos were ingenious about the extent to which the board's ' • 
orders might be enacted.. F^r the most part*, they did not propose the 
actual subvention of such orders , a response that contributed to the 
^ trustee^'categorization of those Tew individuals who chose it. In^tead^'"' 
they searched for ways to satisfy some amount of the directive's in- 
tent without damaging their own integrity. (Mann, p. 30) 

* ' ^ , 

The term "ccmstraint" is used to refer*^to the limitations or boundaries 

. ^ ; 

of organizational structure and procedur^ as well as the many factors of 

; • . ' ^ ^ • ; 

community felationships which surround the principalship . There are of course 

- \ 

legal arrangements, formal guidelines, governance mechanisms, and resource 
capacity limitations (Biick, 1966) which accompany the operation of all school 
systems. Peterson^ (1976) , influenced by^Graham Allison, also identifies the im- 
portant effects of organizational interests, and the sha^d values of the members 
of an organization as well as the internal conflicts and infighting which 
"bedevils most large complex burteaucracies" (1976: 115). From the perspective ^ 
of the community', i.he principalship is constrained by formal mechanisms for 
neighborhood "input" (e.g., a school-community advisory council); by informal 
norms, arrangmentg and personal contacts; by the compositiup and socioeconomic 
make-up of the community; and by questions of conflict, representation, and control 
within the^ community (See Mann, pp. 51-65). 

The discretionary authority of the principal may b6 defined as a combi- 
nation of : (a) the formally 'desigT)ated powers and responsibilities of the prin- 
cipalship within the. school system hierarchy, and (b) the informally es^ab- 
lished norms and interpersonal relationships which pertain to fhe principalship 
role.^Simpn (1965) suggests that the authority of each organization member is'de- 

lineated by the formal issuance of job descriptions,, duty manuals, regulatipns, 

■J ♦ ^ ' ^ 

instructions, channels of communication/clearance aitfl the like. He points 

out that authority is determined as well, however, by informal relations be- 
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* tween actors and by distributions of power which ar« not specified' in the 

formal ^scheme or organization (1965: 147 —148)* In^ this regard , both 

^ Simon and* Barnard •(193&) agree that authority depends heavily .upon conditions 

of mutual "acceptance," within the euperior-subordiciate relationship (1965: 

133 - 1340^. Thus, the priifcipalship in a large-city school system may be ' 

expected to vary in .its <ii5cre^ionary authority with differences in the 

cpmmand r.e«lat ionship . In Cnicago, each principal's immediate supervisor is 

one of some twenty-sev^ District superintendents of schools, X 

B. Data Collection — Observation of Site . 

1 » p ■* - 

In the collection of data, each participating principal will be 
accompahied by a- field 'researdher for a minjmam of twelve' days. The 
researcher will join principals in all of their functions and activities — 
observing interactions with superiors^, teachers , .pupils , and ^remts; " 
watching how the principals handle -telephone conversations, deal with * 
daily ^crises," finish routijie tasks and "paper work;" an3 'obserX^ing- 

- how principals generally /interpret and respond to the d^emands of admin- 

• • • 

,istrative decision-making* through6ut the working day. The researcher 

will not, of course, seek to join the pijincipal in meetings or iconferences 
Which the princj^pal deems ^to be too confidential and/or sensitive for 
the presence of an outsider. The data collected throug|;i observation is 
to be sujTp Lamented by informal, interviews of school - teffching and non- 
te^fching staff, and by the examination (whenever possible) of school 
notices, reports, memoranda, and 1;he like. ,The interviews are to be used 
to solicit impressions at the teacfhing and school staff level of the Var- 
^ • ious, scfi^l sy^em, communi/ty, etc const raints under which each pr:^5fcipal 

^ y' * . • * * . ' ' 

must operate. ' "T^ " » 
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. ■ • \ . • ■ . 

' ; >' , ' V ; . ,^ c . f ^ ^ - ^ 

^During the course of observation, each researg^ier .will Undertake the \ 
following, specific data collection tasks: - ' - * 

J I '/ . ' ; ' * ' 

1. Maintain a "log" of each principal's, working wi-th indicat ioTTS^of 

the amount of time principals vairiousr^ allocate to: (a) a "react ivei'' use of 
time, where principals are responding to issues, -fevenl.s, demands, requests; 
etc. initiated by other actors; (b) a "proactive*-' u^e of time, where prin- 
cij^ls arfe themselves iniating demands , ^ act ions , and events which have .an im-- 
pact upon other actors,, and (c) an "active" use time, where principals are 
involved in rout i-ne ,and/or system maintenance actiops only. Within each catego- 
ry of time usage tbe researcher will seek tp identify various ;:^'sources used^ ^ 
by principals' (ie.g., telephone contacts with' colleagues, meetings with • * 

community representatives, a personal contact at school system headciuar^|fc|) * 
as well-'as any constraints 'experienced by principals (e.g., ojDjposit ion* from 
teachers, a veto by the district superintenden.t , a • prohibiting board policy 
directive). In examining use of time, the researcher gain^, as well,, an initial 
indication of the princy^^al^s perception of his or her domain of responsibility 
and authority, ^Toting.with ^iTeick that time s^ent in onfe iianner is usually at' 
the expense of othe'i: alternatives.* 

, ' , 2. iWelop a. "running summary" of principalship situations; 4nd communications, 
as well a^ a documents 'file of sch(jol memoranda, reports', bulletins, and prin- > * 
cipalship directives. Without using,, recording devices, earh cesearcheV will 
keep as accurate ^a- record as, possible of the comments of par tie* involved 
in the principal * s' various conversations, meet ings , ^corrf erences , and the Jike. 
Tbe researcher/oberserver will give special attention to as complete a por- 
trayal as possiblefof the -events, communications, decisions, and numbers of ^ 
actors involved in each instance wherein the principaL^ is responding to or i*s 

\ initiating action in ^j^ccordance with school system policies, directives, «and 

operating procedures * ^ ^ ' 

3. Conduct a daily (day's end) interview with each principal — asking 
the principal to comment regarding the problematic! natu're of the day's .tasks 
>and events, the conctraints he or she believed -himself .or herself to be under 
in accomplishing each task, the resources he or «he believed it was possible 
to bring to bear,, and his or" her sense of task ateas of the day in which it is. 
felt Vhe 'principalship role can be effective and where-it is less effective. 
Principals will be asked particularly t^review their understanding of board ^ 
policies ^ , rules, procedures which apply to the events of tjie day — and 

to explain their view of> the latitude permitted the principal in dealing witl] 
each event. # ^ ^ ^ ^ \ * 

C. Pilot Study 

In Spring, 1977 a pilot -^study was undertaken by the research team to deter- 
^mine the feasibility of the^^oposed Research. Two volunteer .subjects were se- 
lected frpm a pool of fourteen volunteer principals. One^ubject was a black 

feifiale principal whose school was in a housing proj ect , populated tofally by 
' i ' 

• ^ * * * * • ' . 

*Karl Weick writes: "Xhe basic methodological point is that if one wishes 
to observe loose coupling, then he haS to see both what Is and /is not being done. 
^ The general idea is that time spent on one activity is time s^ent away from a 
second activity". "(1976: 10). I-- '9 



black families^ She wa? in her second year 'as principal and had'bee^ chosen by. 
the local /school pareht council efter having served for ^several years as vic^ 

-;)rinci5aa of a school, in the same district. Thfe other subject was a white feji 

/ f 

male {>tincipal of an elementary school which served a black lower-middle class 

community. She had been principal at the school for many years. She had been ' 

appointed pr inc ipal . aft er , gaining eligibility for 'a principalship and moving 

, , , , ^ ': , 

up the e ligib ility list as openings occurred for principals in the sys'tem. 

Each of the three Co-Principal Investigators from the research team ob- 
served both principals for three days. To^the extent that it 'was possible, the 
twelve days observing each pilot subject were sequential. Each researcher 

\ 

took extensive notes in the field for co'nstructing the running summary, tiii^e' 

» , . *i * 

notatio^ns fox events, and interview material. Each researcher was , responsible 

* 

for writing up field notBs so that they could be distributed to other team 
members. After reading one another's data, the tea,m j)articipated in several ' 
discussions assessing the means of data collection. 

. J . 

Ci. Practical Issues / . 

Onef cohcern that team members shared with the academic advisory board was 

whether it would be practical t6 observe^a subject for an entire day. All thr#ee 

' ' • / 

team members found that it was possible for them to collect data all day long, 

but that the t^sk of writing up field notes and the physical exer-tion required 

, in the field made it difficult, to collect data on sequential days. It was de- 

^ * ■ / 

cided, 'therefore, that researchers would observe principals for pne or two 

, ■ " ^ ' ^ i " 

days per week over several months, rather than ±r\ sequence. ^ f 

P Another ^concern that teap members shared with tfhc academic, advisory board 

. was. the reliability of data collected by different researchers fgr deve^Dping' ' 

<:ase studies in administrative modes. The Pilot study showed that, although ' 
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different team members were" sensitive to different S|)ecific aspedts of the 

subjects/ administrative techniques, the 'general description that Emerged of 

the principal was similar from observer to observer. For example, the follow- 

ing observations were made by two different observers ofl the same principaj, on 

^ two separate 'days. They refer to a system of agressive patrol tHat this 

« . ' ^ , ' 

|)rincipa'l used to control student movement in the hallways. ^ 

Sample 1: "Back in school walks around bldg. first, catches 
some boys outside, tells them to report to her office. Con- 
tinues her tour of school — f inds ' 1 ibrary books all over, 
second floor hallway, checks with nurse on boy with hurt h'an^ , 
discusses whether tetanus needed* Checks some additional 
^classrooms and hallways — aslcing kids wheie they're going, 
etc. Picks up papdr'and scraps in hallway continuously. 
Returns to office — filled with kids sent to principal. ^ 

Sample 2: "We find some kids in the ^stairs hall. As'eisual, 
M stops and picks up paper lit^^^^ing the hall. We staftd at 
the top of the stairs as kids come up. . M asks- for quiet and 
for^them*to "slow down." She stops two boys — one who did not 
turn in 10 rules he was aske4#to write as a punishment that i ^ 

were due yesterday. She sends one^of the boys to the principal's ' ^ 
office.-^ She stops a girl in the hall and sends her bac^ to her 
class, to get ;a^ pass. A girl with a note comes to M and explains 
that she was .hit with a plastic bat. M goes to get: ice to put 
on the sore ^pot . 

\Ln the next example, two different researchers, on two different Hays collected 
similar information about another principal concern for security of equipment 
arid expanding school facilities. ' - , ^- 



Sample 1: (12:45) We go to an arssembly. On the way we run into 
the lunchroom cook about the delivery of ♦a stjDve they are trying 
to prepare a kitchen so that they can give hot lunchea. (Now the 
children eat bag^lunches) . . . (1:35) We head back to the Prn . Office, 
bu»t run *into some older boys who at^e entering the building. They 
say they want*to get some water. K tells them to leave' the buildirig.^ 
She is concerned about the sefcurf^ty in the building, particularly the 
equipment being put into the new kitcheq. She tells a, Security Guard 
^to keep the boys 'from going into the building. 

,5aiuple 2: On^way back to the office, 'stojipid at the gym — where a 
kitchen for hot lunches is being built in the old locker room. A 
refrigerator was left in the hall — she's concerned that the Aing 
be firmly locked — doors can't be -opened* A number of, children are 



if 
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' ^ * \ . . 

I having breakfast in the gym goeS in t!o cheeky look aver them/ and 

. talks briefly with staff . IJIentions sh« ' s^ been . trying to gSt the 

^ . kitchen in for itwo>yeafs now ^nd it*^ got to be in by S^t . 'Has to 

pu^h it contiinuqusly",^ and is concerned about 'the work getti;ig dqjie. 

In no caae did te^ -meirfbersi have opposing' concepts of the administrative 

^ ' '4'. ' - , * ' 

concerns .d^Okd^^t^chnrqiie? of^^tVie t^o Pilpt subj'ects. ' ,^ , . ' 

researcher^ to observe one principal throughoot the sequence, or whether more- 
tham one team member should observe the same principal.- ^ This questipn was 



decided after consulting the pVofessional advisory bT)ard. ' Principal^ felt, 
that a second researcher on a site would only "cover the same ground*' that 
the first researcher on site had recorded. They recommended one researcher 



per site to get in-dept^data . The research team felt that .on-site intfetviews, 
in particular, would be moHj^ successful if'pne researcher had the opportunity 



to develop*-^ consisteirt: relationship witfh a subject It was decided, there&ore, 
that^ onfe researcher would observe each- subj ect . - 

A foj^rth question concerned the spontaneity of interaction in the 
presence of an outside observer. As a protection for human subi eats , •it is 
necessary to inform persons^ interact ing with the j>rincipal ^that' they ar^ 
being observed ^t>r the purpose of a r-egearch project. We instructed the 

♦ r 

-principals tp briefly state a sentence to. the effect that VX is from the \ * , 
University of Illinois and is observing me for a research project, woul^^ you 
object to him/her ^tayiq^ in the room- while we tajjc?*' We also a^ked the 
principals to introduce us to the faculty as a whole or ill groups, so that 
t|iey wou^d rfealize. who we were and it would -not be necessary for.ttie principal 
to interrupt short, quick interactions with faculty to explain our . ptesAi^ie. 
We also told the principal t"hat \f at anry time they f^lt tl\at an interaction 
/was too setWitive for the presence of an observer, that they s^iopld feel free 
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to ask us to leave fe^r a few minutes. ' ^ 

. The experieuce during the P'ilot was that we were only asked to remove 
duxsjelves "on two brief occasions in twenty-four days. Both instances involved 
a personnel problem^ No' parent or faculty, member denied permission for u^ 
to* observe'* In some cases the presence of- the observer did seem to effect ** 
,the spontaneity of the interaction in that it became strained, or was cut off 
abrubtly. ^here were a 'few instances whei^ persons approached the principal 
*out-Of-school in order to avoid th^ pres^encje^-cyfjM^H^Hfccher ^ learned 
of these eventsL from thjj^^iricipals , both of ^jphom were wiAing' to give lis a 
summary of the events Chat we missed/ In ^spite of these examples* of the. da\a 
th^t we did not get, th^re^ were in ^excess "of 9ne7hundred hours of interaction 
observed; most of it following the fast paced rhythi?6Sbof school events, teacher 
conferences, parent conferences, multij. -disciplinary staff ings ,* and meetings 'at 
the District Office level, t j ' • ^ 

C2„ Data Collection Tasks . } ' 

The second focus of the Pilot Study was to examine the nature and q^ualit 

Qf the data- that would be gathered through our olj^|ervat ional methods. On 

/ ' 

site, researchers kept a runndng summary of. events while making notations of 

^ ' * ' . ^ • ' ^* ' * 

times c9rresponding to these events in the le£t hand margin. In this manner 

the data foi; the "log' and the Vr'Unriiag summary*' ar« colleQted concurrently . 

Time i^tat ibns' are made at the beginning and conclusion^ of ^ch "event". Some 

events conclude, within a few-minutes, others may last J:he Ij^jfter par4-of an 

hour. After the Pilot stud/T a protocol was adopted by' the staff for use in : 

wAti^ig up field notes. It Is adapted, from a protoco* .used by"*^ay Rist. The 

* « I * • / 

format for the protocol is reproduced on the following page: . , ' ^ 



(Running summary will be 
double spaced, with each 
line numbered for reference 
during analysis) . 



Protocol Number: • - 
Name of Researcher: 
Date of Observation: 
Subject of Observation: 

; Time . . Narrative 

m 

1. 

' 2 . 
3. 

Subsequent pages are i^ientified 'according to Page Number and Protoco; Number 
in the upper left hand column. Write ups are typed in this form by a secre- 
tary from either dictaphone tapes or hand written materials prepared by each 
researcher. - ^ < r 

The ^iaily intervi^ with the principal evolved in two forms. It was 
possibly on most days to spend some time at the end of the day to discuss the' , 

r 

.events of the day with the principal. Not only did this lead' to additional 
informat^ion about events, but it also led to information about the principal's- 
attitudes and beliefs about school* administration . It also wa»^ learned / however , 
.that the subject began to offer a running commentary on events as ^they took 
place. While going from place to pl-ace, or when there'was a pause in the 
action, both j)rincipals began to use this time to fill the researchers in on 
previous and related^ events to the action. Frequently the principal would 
offer information as to her^irgasons for doing th^gs as she was doing them. 




She also, often offered insight into what effect she predicted her actions 
would have, her^ opinions of the people she "had just" or was "about to" inter-" 
agt with, or her feelings about the situations in'whiclf she found herself. ^< 

These action interviews often deemed to offer some of the most canfed and in^ight- 

c ' ' ^ * 

f^l moments on site. In the following example from these field data, the principal 

hears a parent's Complaint about a teacher, and ^hen .takes advantage of a 
brief break in contact »with the parent to offer her opinion regarding the 
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situation to the researcher. 



The principal in this example is a^ black female of a school 
with pre-school and primary grade programs. The st-udenfbody is 
totally balck and is drawn from one of Chicago's housing projects, 
the project-has a reputation in the city for Its extreme poverty 
arid high crime. She has a Ph.D. from a major research univ^ferslty ' 
and is addresse(J within the-school as Dr, Robinson.* She raised " 
* her family in the general ^rea, but not in the project; and still 
lives a f^w mi!|.es from the school. During her stay, the achievement 
scores of the ^tudents have improved significantly — part icualry *in 
the pre-school4 She is youthful, energetic and seems to be very 
well likej} by the students. She also has an active parent ' s .associ- 
ation — something that never had been .true of this area before she 
becanre principal. ^The following incident occurred during the 
third day of the second week she was being observed. . ' 

It is jiist after 10:30 A.M. Dr. RobirtsOn and I are in her 
office where a meeting with the school social wofke'X has just con- 
cluded. A mother comes into the office with her young male child. 
His name is Jordan *Russel . Mrs. Russel tells ^s that Jordan came 
home last night with dried blooid in his nose. Vhen she asked him . 
about it he told her that his t;^acher, Mrg. Briggs, hit him on the 
nchse with, a* ruler . ' 

Dr^ ,Rpbinson *ask's Jordan to come to her. She sits in the 
chair beside her desk and he stands ^directly in front of her. They ^ 
'are fac3 to face. Her tone is soft and gentle as she asks him to 
tell her what happened.' * 

Jordan answers, "That boy was talking to me."** 

What boy? asks Dr .^Robinson . 

Tony, he says. • ^ 

' . What was he talking about, she wants to know. 

Casper. 

A Cartoon? . , 

Yes. . ^ 

What were you supposed to bie doing? 
Doi*ng work, he says.' 

And the teacher, she did what? She asks. 
The tacher hit me across the 'nose with a ruler. 



*Not her real nam^.. All name5*\have been changed to ^protect the identity of 
subjects. Some circumstances have been alte^dl for theT same purpose. 

*'fWo5'ds In quotes are '^direct, otherwise dialo^e is paraphrase. 
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Did it*hurt? she asks. 
Uh huh. , • J 

« 

Did it bleed a lot? 

-ilot of blood came up. 
•What did -the teacher do? 
Put a towell on it. 
.4/as your nose swollen? 



She hit hard enough tt^fhake your nose bleed, and 
thd^re was not redness or swelling? she inquires. 

At this point thfe child's mother interrujJts and says to Dr. Robinson 
that "it -was red last nigHt^ " I>r . Robinson turns back to Jordan and 
asks him, JjCid*' )ipu cry?" 
\ . ^ 

\ Yes, he responds.^ 

* How mucTi, a lot? 

Jiol 

. Did you cr^ when^she hit you? 
No (he reverses his position.) 

All that*blood, and none on your clothes? she asks. 
Jordan^says nothing, but starts to say Uh, uh, uh, uh. 
Did the other children see it? Dr^ Robinson asks.' 
, JJes. 

What will they telL me , /will . they -tell me^the same 
thing? she asks. 



rfo, he shal|ps his head ^ 



/ You know that I'm going to ask them, don't you? 
Don'ir you think- they will tell th^ trutjxT^ ' 

Yes, he s^ys. • . ^' 

» Well, thexi, what will they say? ^ 

I ^ 

"The teacber hit me across the nose.". Ke says. 



What were yon d6ing when^she hit you? 

Nothing. ^ ' . ^ ^ 

You mean that you weren Vt talking and she hit you ; 
and Tony was talking and she didn't hit T|kny? 

• ' / I don't know, h^ says. ^ ^ 

►Did the teacher hit you before? She asks. 

He says, Yes, right here, and points to his leg. 

His 'n^other inj-ects here that the last time he complained that the teacher 
had hit him she found a mark on his leg that stayed for a week. Mrs. 
Russel explains that she didn't come to school the first time because 
Jordan was hit on .the leg , and then she adds, "but I don't think- 
she had any. business to" hit his face." Dr. Robinscm turns to Jordan 
and asks, "Ddd she ever hit you on the f^e before?" - 

* No, he replies. 

Dr. Robinson stands ^and says, "Let's go see tfie teacher." 

She explains to Mrs. Russel that Jordan's class 'is taking achievement 
tests now, so Xhey will have to wait about ten mihutes before they can 
talk with the teacher. Dr. Robinson asks the mother "Can you wait that, 
long?" She says thatviishe can. 

Jordan and Mrs. Russel leave the office to wait in the hall. , Dr. 
Robinson turns to me and says, "I have told her before, put that ruler 
down." She adds that she has warned Mrs. Briggs that if she teaches with 
a ruler in ker hand, it is only a matter of time before' she- strikes a 
child with it. She tells me that she thinks the situation is more dif- 
ficult because it involves a \/hJ.te teacher and a black student. She also 
tells me that unless she feels that there has been Si "major transgression 
it is her responsibility to defend her teache,r. 

• The kind of data collected through observation in this study ptoved to 

include: the amount of time spent on each event ^nd ;a sequence of events, a ' 

runifing accoun^Wlescril?ing the various events, exact wording, ^and paraphrase 

used by the principal and others during interaction, and interview material 

from the principal obtained either^fter a day's events or during brief breaks 

in the action. ^ ^ ' ' , 

^ D. Data Collection — Supplimentary 1^ ' • ' * 

I- * - 

As a supplement to the observations of principalship behavior, the 

research team will undertake three additional data collection activiti^. 
First , 'the researchers wljl review in* detail statements of TOarf policy^ ad- 
ministrative guidelihes, contractural arrangements, "data collection and 



•reporting procechires, channels for admitiistrat ive "clearances," headcjuart^ers 

and regional office memoranda, etc. — which provide the school system's ^ 

fprmalized framework *ft)r' the principalship. The focus will be upon those 

rudes, procedures, guidelines, and the like which pertain to issues and action^ 

(e.g., pupil discipline problems, a Aach!er' transfer matter) which are under 

current Observation in the schools.. . > , . ^ ^ 

Second the researchers will conduct 'a series of interviews with admin- 

istrative and supervisory personriel (other than principals) thifoughout the 

school system hierarchy. These j^c tors (e'.g., area superintendents, budget /and 

personnel officers, curriculum directors, the general superintendent and his 

various deputy superintendents) will be ask^d for (a) their perceptiOn^of fhe^ 

discretionary authority of ^e principal vis-a-vis*' selected issues aod admin- 

istrative act'ions; (b) their^gssessment of both the normative and organizational 

constraint^ which Surround .the worK of the principal; and (c) their unders*tand- 

ing, knowledg'e, and ways of learning about events ind activities within ^he 

individual, schools. 

Third , the^ research team ^11 carry on a series of continuing informal 

discussions with an advisory committee composed of representative principals 

and area superintendents, plus selected other representatives of both '*head- 

qupartefs^* ^nd the Principals Association. As issues and events are observed 

in the--Schools, they will be brougljt periodically before Hhe advisory committee 

for .review asking the committee to indicate their perceptions of^ the con- 

straints which have surrounded tHe principal in each Situation, i as well as 

the resources wfeicn he or she could have brought to bear upon the situation. 

E. Selection of Research Sample 

— ^ ~^ — \ 

The Chicdgo Public School 8y.6tem, one o£ the nation's largest urban 



chools.' Of these^Ji 



school systems, has 540 schools.' Of these, /66' ar^e high schools and 474 are ' 



elementary schools. Obr goal was ta select a 'San^ple pool of eletnentary and 
high schools' tl;iat would reflect the diversity of letting and subjects found 
in this urban school systeml ^ . , * • 

■~E1. ■ The SettinR ' * ' ' ' I 

\^ Aside from the^ common grouping^ of schools into elementary' (iip to grade 

eight) and;'high schools (grade 9 J- 12), there is diversity among- schools • in 

J - , '/ ' ^ ^ ' ' . ' 

the S5^'Stem. In .the Chidago Public -^chc^ls there are branch schools, schools 

I • * ' ' ' ' t- 

with child-parent centeijs, si^hocils for t;he h^ndicappfe^, vocational schools, 

large schools'^^^iifari'. scbl^ors,',^ open campys strhools- an4 closed campu^ schools. 



.ESEA schools with .exfen^dve federal fundan"^, , schools' in high rises',^schools 

) • . * ^ ' ^. *♦ • , • >. ' . 

with multiple 'building 'C^rQpii-se§ , .'new 'sc^iools-; old 'schools, magnet schools, 

rehabilitat Jfpn sChodrs, fcomraerctal schools, technical schools ,\ id jiistment^ 

schools- a^nd alternative ^chol^l^. The^ e^onomlc^ ani^Jthnic 'contejct varies • 

with'ia the systenr/ Schools s^ye prof ess;Lotial comipti'i;iit;iest middlercla^s com- 

munities', hot^sing= pYoj ec^^^,^ atid ^port-of*rentry '•^communities 1 Whereas some 

communities have' a stable, population,^ cfcheBs ate in'.transition., ^ . ^ 



V 



'e2,^ - ^Ihe S%i^eccs*{ , ' ' \. .^^'"^ ^ ,1 ^ / 



: ^ Although ijipst of^t^e literature -on. school 'admii^istrat*ion describes a 
princip^J./who is^bo^V viufeJand-male ^ on^-ka?E, pf the principals in the* Chicag 
Public School sy^t^m^do ijot fall, into this category. 4:he following ^data 
de^tib^ the subject populatipn «as ^df , May 1977'. • ' ^ - 



I 



^ Race o-f 'Subject Populatioii 

■ White ' ^ 71,7 percent 

• BlacK " . ' 27,2 ^ 
Hisp^n^c '\ ' , 

Sex of' Subject^Populat ioti 

Male V * 66i4 percent 

Femcfle • 33'.6 • . 
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Subject Population b.y Race and Sex 


♦ 

wh 1 t.e ma 1 e s / 




Diac-K. luuies 


^ ID . D 


Hispanic males ' y 


.•5 


Asian n^ales* 


; '.2 


White females * 


22.6 


Blacl^ females ' - 


■ . '10.6 


Hispanic females 


.A 


Asian female^- 


0. 



In selecting a sample pool,, the goal was to identify subjects that reflected * 

-the^ variety of principals and settings found within tTie *Chicago Public School 

system. We hoped to obtain two kinds of data. First, we wanted a discription 

of school administration in urban systeJns .which re(>resent/s a greater variety 

irt race and sex o,f principals than is currently "reflected in 'the literature. 

Second we wanted to gbfeerve interaction between the^ cent-ral administration 
» 

» • 

and the on-line administrat'or in a'varity of school settings. 

The subject pool . ''The pool of subjects was selected in two stag«es.. 

Stage onfe involved the classif icat ion ' of elementary schools according tt) " 

size,, geo^aphic location^ and the mobility of student population. 

- ; School Size : Small, medium and large schiols 

^ ' were Identified for both elementary and high 

•school's. Classification was as follows: 

• Large, elementary over students 

> Me^dium, elementary 577 - 846 students * 

Small, elementary • l^elow 577 students' 

. 1^ • G^^graphic , Locati^^n : ' There are ^'7 school districts 
in tl^e Chicago Public Schools'. -Districts ar'e ' 
drawn -geographically. Each school was identified 
by fethool district., - ^ . 

Mobility ^ Sgchools with high, medium and lew ^ , 
student mobility were defined according to 
, the number o^ students leaving and new students 

enrolling in the annual school population.' • ^ 
Classification* was as follows: - . 



High student mobility * over 3Q percent • 
Medium student mbbility 20 - 29 percent 
Low student mobility * under 20 percent 
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TYPE OF SCHOOL 



SCHOOL POPHLATIOM/ STAFF CHARACTEPISTICS 



EArallment 
SiVe of 
Schqoi 



\^ ^ '\ High Student 
I Mobility 



Elementary Schools 
(K-8 or less) 



Large 
(over 847 students)' 



Secpndary Schools 
(9-12) 



Small 

(below 577 students) 

7 '"T 



Large 
(over 2300 gtiident's) 



Medium 
(1800-^2299 students) 



Smell 

(under 1800 students) 



(Over 30/.) 



n=6^ 



Medium 






(577-846 students) 




n=50 







n=47 



(over 25%) 
n=6 , 



Medium, Student 

Mobility 
(20-29.9%) 



Low Student 
Mobility 
(Below 20%) 



n=55 



V n=50 



n=Al. 



(15-22%) 
n=7 



n=4l 



n=57 



n=71 



(below 15%) 
n=10 
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Using the categories, nine cells were created for elementary schools and 
nine cells were created for high schools. 

In preparation for Stage two , a list was made for each cell of the 
schools in the cell. The geographic school district was. listed next to the 
name of ea'ch school. These materials were prgisented to the professional \ • 
advisory board. 

During Stage two, the advisory board was' asked to select 5 schools 
from each elementary cell and two schools from each secondary cell. They 
were asked to use their knowledge of t)ie specific" schools and their prin- 
cipals to help identify a variety of subjects And sett ings . They were also 
asked to select subjects from every geographic district in the system. 

The university research team met joicfty with the professional advisory 
committee during the selection process. The resulting subject pool was some- 
what larger than originally requested. Six schools were selected from elemen- 
tary cells one and thrae. Five schools were selected from each remaining 
elementary cell. One.secondary school was, selected from cell 5; two from cells 
3, 4, and 9; three from cells 1, 2, 6, and 7; and four from cell 8. The variation 
is the result of ttTe advisory i>oard * s jenthusiastn to make sure that the 'sample 
included a full reflection of the variety of subjects and settings abundant 
in the Chicago Public School system. The total subject pool is 47 elementary 
school principals, 23 high school principals, for a total of 69 subjects. 
Schools were selejfted from each of the 27 geographic di^'ricts. Subjects 
were selected from this subject pool. Four initial subjects were selected 
because they were new to their school. This included one black female, one 
black male^^ and one hispanic, female> all of whom were newly assigned to their 
school. • A white female was selected because she had newly acquired a branch 
school in addition to her continued assignment as principal of an elementary 
school. ' . - ^ 

23 
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Unlike the Pilot subjects, these principals Uere not volunteers, the 
following system^ was used to contact them and'pursuade them to participate in 
the 'Study. First, each principal was phoned by the President of the Chicago 
Principals Association and invited to participate in the study. In addition 
to describing the study, the, President told tiiem that the study was sponsored 
by the Chciago Principals Association and that it had ccmtributed seed money 
to financing the study. All four prijicipals agreed to participate in the 
study. 

Second, the district superintendent of each' princ ipal * s district was 
contacted by the Director of the Center for Urban Education of the Chicago 
Board of Education. They were asked to give their "permission for the principal 
they supervised to participate in the study. One District Superintendent 
refused permission on the basis that the subject was running for political 
office in the district. The District Superintendent w-as willing to let other 
principals in the district participate in the study, however. 

Letters were sent to the three remaining subjects^ o^fficially inviting 
them L© participate in the study and signed by the r^searcli team members. 
The letter also invited them to attend a meeting with the research ' team where 
the study would be described in detail and they would have an opportunity to 
ask questions of the reseafrch staff. All three attended the meeting. Within 
two weeks members of the research team were on site collecting data on the 
initial group. . • • ' 

Once the initial group was uhder way,Aa second group was selected. One 
was a white female who was newly assigned to a school. She was selected from 
the same cell as the subject from the initial group who was denied permission 
to participate by the District superintendent. Four principals were selected 
•because they had been at their schools for a minimum of five •years. This 
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sample included two white males (one 'elementary and one high school) , one 

white female and one black female. The sample pot)ulation for the study i% 

summarized on the following page. 

\ ' • . m ^ 

This second group of principals was contacted in the same manner as 

the first 'group. All five agreed to participate in the study. Their District 

Superintendents all granted permission for them to participate. Only two 

attended the orientation meeting. Th^ others said that they were too busy 

to come to a meeting, but * observations could begin at the convenience of the 

research team. 

F. Preliminary Findings 

As of *mid-January , 1978, seven research sties have been activated and S 
thirty-six days of observation have been completed by the co-principal ' 
investigators. As is consistent with this type of research^ topics of analysis 
an* early interpretations of events have begun to emerge. These will be 
examined more closely and tested through unobtrusive means during the re^^jidwi 
of the data collection phase. Th^ are presented here for the purpose oyj 
gaining feedback from professional ffolleagues. Observations concerning the 
perte^tion and accuracy of data, and theory relevant- to these data are in^yited. 

1. The princ-ipal's use of time has. emerged as a focus for stUdy. Many 
tasks are completed in under three minutes through conversations with staff, 
-fellow principals, and others. We are seeking to' understand the effect of 
these quick exchanges on establishing and maintaining long teritKpolicy trends 
Vithffi a school. We also are trying^ to distinguish between the nature of 
these tasks ^nd those tasks which miist be completed over longer periods of 
time. Another observation is that principals in the sample seem'to stick 
with a task until it is completed, become frustrated wit5h tasks that cannot 
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Code 



Cell 



B 

JC 



District 



8 



12 

12 



(permission denied by D.S.) 



Sex Race of Principal Raae>'of Students 



M 
F 

F 



White 

Black 
Black 
Hispanic 



75% 'Blacic- 
23% Hispanic 

White 

White 

37% Hispanic 
'60%',Blkok^ 



E;cper ience 
' in SchooJ. 



New 
Branch 

Na^ 9/77 

New 9/77 

New 9/77 



Type of School 



Elementary 
« 

Elementary 
High School 
Elementary - 



E 
F 
G 
H 
I' 



1 

7 
6 
7 
5 



13 
4 
7 

22 
• li^ 



M 
F 
F 
M 



White 
White 
White 
Black 
White 



Black 
White 
White 
filack 
Black 



New 9/, 7 7 
>5 years 



High Schopl 



, High School 
>5 years ^ , Elemefrtary 
>5 years, ' Elementary 
>5 years Elementary 
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be Completed immediately, and consciously expose themselves to situations 
where new tasks are likely to emerge. ^ 

2. Current^ trends in school management have introduced new problems 
^ into ^the relationship of prin^i^ls to' their staff. Uncertified staff such as 

^* teacher aides, CETA wor^iJefs^^arent volunteers, security police, and main- 
tenance engineers in schools frequently are in conflict with the certified 
educational staff. The principal is expected t;o^ resolve these tensions. 
For example, security staff ° sometimes challenge the dis^sition of student 
cases referred for discipline. Teacher aides are sometimes assigned respon- 
sibility by teachers in excess of their job description. Parent volunteers 
are sometimes assertive in their criticism of specific teachers. We are 
documenting and analyzing such_canf licts and the response that principals 

- give to' them. ^ - - . ' ^ 

Reductions in staff due to dropping enrollment and financial problems 
threaten staff-morale throughout the school system. Staff fear being "bumpped* 
from their positions by persg)ns with greater seniority. In Chicago, large ' 

^numbers of- teachers have been transferred to other schools within' the system' 

in order to enhance racial integration of faculty. Both teacher transfers and 

position closings operate within a tangle of new, complex palicy guidelines. 

Within these guidelines, principals must negotiate conflicting demands. 

They must welcome new faculty to their school and ease their transition into 

a new position, but they must also detect unsatisfactory new faculty and find 

p 

means of weeding them from ,the staff. They must cooperate with the' Central 

Administration in implemeating policies that close out positions, while 

# . ' i 

keeping the trust and confidence of their staff. There are matiy differences 

between initiating inexperienced faculty into a school staff, and accepting ^ 



experienced faculty, many of whom arrive mid-year, v>ho join the staff as the 
result of administrative ti'ansfefs. Principals iffay require new skills to work 
with* transferred faculty. ^ 

^ ^ The standardization of curricula system-wide has introduced ' new problems 

in- school^ where faculties are accustomed to designing their own systems of 

instructdon, testing and record mainti^nance. Principals respond differently 

to these demands by the'Central Administration. These differences are being 

observed and documented. 

3. In order to enhance racial integration of school admin:yptratl[on, 

many principals have been newly assigned to schools 'In Chicago. OutUsample 

incfudes three . schools wiere principals were assigned in 'September 1977 to . 

nevr schools across racial lines. These include a white female principal 

assigaied to a high school with a black student body, a black male principal 

assigned to an elementary school with a white student body,- and a black 

female teacher assigned to a high school with a white student body. On these 

sites we are abserving how the "principals "take charge'* of a new school. 

Wb are also observing how they perceive the race issue in their' w6rk set;:lng 

•and how this effects their administrative behavior. Since Chicago has a 

history- of coipmunity invol vement in principal selection, these principals are 

unique within the system because they are administrative appointments." We 

♦ 

are trying to observe the effects of this selection process on principal 
beh^vior^v contrasting if to 'Other subjects who were selected by their com- * 
munities. ^n particular, we are observing the relationship between the 
principal and the community -and the relationship belfween the principal and 
the Central Administer at ion. Administratively appointed principals appear t6 
be mor^ rBceptiye to <he ^central administration, whereas the community selected 



'2d 



principals- seSir to put community and staff relations above tt^eir rel'ationship 
9 to the central administration. ^ ' - / 

Of 

* 4. Other observations appear to challenge some "myths" about urban ' . 
. school systems. Although^ it is frequently said that' principals cannot remove . 
unsatisfactory tenured teachers from their teaching staffs, we have collected 

data to ^the contrary inoluditig firings of. tenured staff and other internal 

* • 

transfer policies that are used to remove unsatisfactory teaching staff. 

Although the central administration has followed a trend of. pooling resources 
and distributing them centrally, we have collected data that illustrate how 
principals manage to generate resources that are within their control and * - 
administer them locally through community and staff advisory groups. Although 
there is an image of the principal as a "pat5er pusher", our data shows that 
the system operates much more from interpersonal interaction than^ from written 
directives. Finally, although the principal in a ISrge urban^ system is fre- 
quently perc^i^d as isolated in the school from the central administrative - 
tea^, w^ have documented pr incipal-to-pr incipaJL networks that 'seem to compen- 
sate, in^part, for the structural isolation inherent in a, loosely toupled 
system. • ^ " ^ 

We are currently working with our advisory committees to develop 
methods which will help us to pursue t^ese preliminary findings through the 
'collection of onobtrusive measuremen£s^^upplementarjr Interviews, document 
searches for statistical back up and policy statements. Field data ±3 being 
shared^ with the »advisory committees and among team members to ^solicit responses 
that will aid in' analysis of observational data. 



